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saved themselves many sorrows ". He explains that it " conferred 
inestimable benefits on mankind". In the first volume, called The 
Prelude, he carries the story to the end of July, 1789. About half the 
chapters are devoted to a sketch of the development of the kingdom 
prior to the accession of Louis XVI. It is written in an agreeable 
style and with a sympathetic tone, but the treatment is superficial and 
is marred by too many errors. The amount of attention paid to the 
royal mistresses is characteristic. The life of the people and especially 
of the peasantry is described in a perfunctory manner. The close re- 
semblance of certain statements to passages in Lowell's Eve of the 
French Revolution- does not seem to argue serious independent investi- 
gation of the subject. For example, the resume of the Four Articles 
of 1682 which Lowell gives appears with hardly the change of a word. 
Among the errors is the mention twice of the princes of Conde and of 
Conti as the sons of the Count of Artois. The number of dioceses in 
France is not stated correctly, apparently through a misreading of 
Lowell's figures. On page 211 Rohan is called "Archbishop" of Stras- 
bourg, while on page 101 Strasbourg is rightly referred to as a bishopric. 
A more curious error is the explanation under a print of the Diamond 
Necklace that it is " From the original in possession of the French 
government ". According to the context this can only refer to the 
necklace. The same print appears in Funck-Brentano's little volume 
on the Diamond Necklace, but the distinguished Frenchman does not 
intimate that his government is so fortunate as to have in its keeping 
the original. The Comte de la Motte is supposed to have broken up the 
necklace and sold the stones in London. Another error may be men- 
tioned. It is said that "the court required that the old costumes of 
1614 be worn in the States-General " to maintain the distinction between 
the orders. In the official directions concerning costume the only refer- 
ence to the period of the States General of 1614 is to the effect that the 
noble deputy's hat shall be " retrousse a la Henri IV." The deputies 
of the Third Estate were to have " un manteau court . . . tel que 
les personnes de robe sont dans l'usage de la porter a la cour; . . . 
un chapeau ... tel que les ecclesiastiques le portent lorsqu'ils sont 
en habit de cour ". 

B. 

The Economic Causes of Modern War: a Study of the Period 1878- 
1918. By John Bakeless, M.A. [Williams College, David A. 
Wells Prize Essays, Number 6.] (New York: printed for the 
Department of Political Science of Williams College by Moffat, 
Yard, and Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 265. $4.00.) 
A distinct service has been rendered to the reading, thinking world 
by this clear and scholarly survey of the economic causes of the wars 
which have afflicted mankind during the last generation. In the forty- 
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year period 1878-1918 the world was free from armed conflict only four 
years, while over fifty wars are entered in the record. With peculiar 
freedom from bias the author has searched the records of the twenty 
major conflicts of this period to find the dominant causal influences. He 
discriminates between the immediate occasion of conflict, often trivial 
in character, and the real influences at work. It is no surprise to a 
geographer to see such a study go at once to the roots of things, and to 
find that the geographic and economic relations are predominant in the 
causes of most of the wars which history records. 

The author devotes a chapter to the economic causes of the wars of 
European nations in the scramble for colonies, and punctures the hypo- 
critical self-abnegation advertised in the phrases " advance of civiliza- 
tion " and " the white man's burden ". 

The twenty major conflicts in the modern period are discussed in 
a valuable chapter, and the significant economic influences noted — the 
Suez Canal in Egypt, gold and diamonds in South Africa, nitrates in 
Peru, Bolivia, and Chile, sugar in Cuba — the list runs on, an instructive 
survey. 

In the chapter on the causes of the World War, it is shown clearly 
that " underneath all the clamor about making the world safe for democ- 
racy, the sins of militarism, the guilt of the German, the neutrality of 
Belgium, and the saving of civilization from the beast, has lain the 
economic motive". 

The succeeding chapters discuss the prevention of war by interna- 
tional finance, internationalism and economic conflict, and the League 
of Nations. And the breadth of view, the fair statement of the causes 
involved, and the sanity of judgment of the author carry through to 
the end. 

In a work so entirely excellent, it seems a bit ungenerous to criticize 
adversely. What the reviewer offers is intended as constructive criti- 
cism. We find (p. 18) that " an overpopulated state can not be agricul- 
tural ; it must turn to industry ". Patently we are here forgetting India's 
300,000,000 and China's 400,000,000, nearly half the population of the 
earth, and almost wholly agricultural. In the Western world, states have 
become overpopulated by becoming industrial. And in this age of labor- 
saving machinery, it is only the state or region blessed with the inani- 
mate power of coal, which can work up the iron, and run the factories 
and the transportation services, by which dense populations may be 
supported. It is the bank account of coal and iron more than it is Brit- 
ish blood, or the position of the British Isles, that in the final analysis 
accounts for British commercial development and financial leadership. 
The material foundation of the rise of Germany, and the sanction upon 
which a Junker programme of world domination could be built, was the 
possession upon German soil of more th^n twice the coal resource of 
Britain. Moreover, it is not merely a difference in blood and culture 
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which marks the "decadence" of France. The rural population of 
Germany showed an absolute decline between the years 1871 and 1914. 
The increase in German population in that period was due wholly to the 
growth of industrial cities, made possible by the use of coal. Had the 
coal-fields been in France and not in Germany, it is not conceivable that 
the urban population would not have developed in France, with Germany 
showing decadence. 

Nor is it true, as stated later, that there has been "a decrease in 
German agriculture, since an agricultural country cannot be densely 
populated ". German agriculture did not show a decrease. In only 
one significant line, the number of sheep, has there been a decrease, and 
military strategy can give a very good reason for that. This fallacy 
occurs again: "Germany was ... a state completely dependent upon 
other states for . . . almost all the food of a population which averages 
310 to the square mile." This, is wide of the mark. A German estimate 
(1914) had only 19 per cent, of the population dependent upon the 
outside world for food. 

In his analysis of the causes of the World War the author does not 
mention the tremendous significance of Haber's method of the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen, nor of the integration of German capital in its 
syndicated banks, and their control of industry, commerce, and the press. 
Nor is there a proper -presentation of the power of the German Kartell, 
and of German " dumping ", nor is there a suggestion of the tragic 
significance (to Germany) of the anti-dumping law invented by Canada 
in 1908 and copied by South Africa shortly after. 

And yet, the volume is a very valuable contribution to the literature 
of international relations, and is recommended without reservation to 
students and teachers in this field. 

J. Paul Goode. 

Some Revolutions and other Diplomatic Experiences. By the late 
Right Hon. Sir Henry G. Elliot, G.C.B. Edited by his 
Daughter. (London : John Murray. 1922. Pp. xv, 300. 16 s.) 

Elliot enjoyed a long diplomatic career, but the reader of these 
interesting, though not entirely trustworthy, records of imperial policy 
and official eavesdropping may be permitted to doubt whether the course 
of his career was determined altogether by his ability. He was second 
son (1817-1907) of the second Earl of Minto and was brother-in-law 
of Lord John Russell; he belonged to the dynasty of the old British 
Foreign Office. Eighteen years had been spent in diplomatic service at 
St. Petersburg, the Hague, Vienna, and Copenhagen before 1859, when 
he was appointed minister to Naples. The detailed reminiscences begin 
with this mission, which occupies a full third of the volume, and regard- 
ing which abundant quotations are made from a diary, and from letters 
of the period addressed to the writer's brother George, private secretary 
of Lord John Russell. 



